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[BiocRAPHICAL Note.—Dr. Harper was born at New Concord, Mus- 
kingum County, Ohio, July 26, 1856, son of Samuel and Elizabeth Rainey 
Harper. Entered Muskingum College at eight years of age, and graduated 
in 1870, receiving the degree of A.B. at fourteen. Entered Yale College in 
1873 for graduate study of Semitic and kindred tongues. In 1875, at nine- 
teen, he received the degree of Ph.D., being the eighth in the history of 
Yale to attain that honor. In August, 1875, he was married to Miss Ellen 
Paul. In the same year he became principal of the Masonic College, Macon, 
Tenn., and the following year became a tutor in the preparatory department 
of Denison University, Granville, Ohio; later he became its principal. In 
1880 he was called to the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis 
in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, Ill. In 1882 he 
became principal of the Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts—a position he 
held for six years. In 1886 he accepted the professorship of Semitic lan- 
guages in Yale University, and three years afterwards he was also 
appointed Woolsey professor of biblical literature and instructor in the 
Divinity School. At the first meeting of the trustees of the University of 
Chicago Dr. Harper was elected president of the new institution, and on 
July 1, 1891, after a trip abroad, he entered on the duties of his office. His 
death occurred January 10, 1906.] 


The School of Education is an enduring witness and it is a 
great monument to the breadth of interest which President 
Harper felt in the cause of education. With the kindergarten 
on its hitherside, and with its farther portals opening into the 
arena of life, the University of Chicago now spans completely 
the field of scholastic training. 
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Most men must content themselves with the upbuilding of a 
single department of a great school; but the mind and heart of 
Dr. Harper were large enough to include them all. He had the 
rare insight to see that an educational institution which did not 
provide for the training of children and youth, as well as for 
those of later years, must inevitably fail to fill the measure of its 
greatest usefulness. 

The success of such a man, represented as it is by the splen- 
did buildings that adorn the campus, by the sums of money that 
make up the endowments, and above all by his scholarly attain- 
ments that have indelibly impressed themselves upon the spiritual 
life of the University—such striking success so appeals to the 
imagination as to lift him who achieved it to a plane above ordi- 
nary mortals and to hold him aloof from them. Dr. Harper, 
however, won his place among men by the practice of those sim- 
ple virtues which the life of our school itself should always 
represent. In revering his memory we think, first of all, of that 
careful consideration which he ever held in mind for others; of 
that self-effacement continually practiced, that principles might 
be fairly considered, and that the rights and privileges of all 
his associates might not be obscured or abridged. 

In working out the organization of the School of Education. 
his interest was intense, his energy unbounded, and his counsel 
most stimulating and wise. He sought, and actually acquired, 
a great familiarity with the details of the school’s affairs, that 
all interests might be properly considered. He showed a marked 
sympathy with the work of even the youngest children, and he 
often lamented the fact that time did not permit him to have a 
closer association with them. But a few days before the end he 
was particularly pleased with some of the pupils’ handiwork, a 
number of pieces of which had been sent to his room. His mes- 
sage to the children was full of cheer and encouragement. 

Dr. Harper’s power of accomplishment came mainly from 
two things: a breadth of vision which enabled him to get the 
whole of a subject clearly in mind, and a remarkable ability to 
concentrate upon the matter immediately in hand. Having once 
decided upon a particlar problem, his pursuit of it was relentless 
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until its solution was attained. He was most genial and acces- 
sible to men of all minds; and when emergencies in the line of 
duty arose with any of his associates, no hour of the twenty- 
four seemed inopportune for an appointment. 

He was a lover of fair play; he never permitted himself to 
be pressed to a decision until the evidence was all in. And with 
the testimony in hand it was his habit to sleep over it and weigh 
it again before finally casting the die. Nor was this final— 
with him nothing was ever final; everything represented but a 
stage in an endless progression. His open-mindedness always 
welcomed an opportunity which demanded a reopening and a 
reconsideration of questions that would have appeared to smaller 
minds as being forever closed. 

The most powerful and effective teaching is through the force 
of example. It is as the embodiment of these and a hundred 
kindred traits that President Harper will ever remain in the 
lives of those who knew him as a great teacher. 








THE JEWISH TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


O. J. MILLIKEN 
Principal 

Fifteen years ago the Russian Jews were coming to Chi- 
cago in large numbers, and to acquaint them in the shortest 
possible time with the English language, our American 
methods and American institutions, and to help them ad- 
just themselves to the new order of things, the Jewish 
Training School of Chicago was established. 

Centuries of persecution and restrictions in occupations 
had unfitted the newcomers to grapple with the strange con- 
ditions under which they were to live, and the school’s cur- 
riculum was based entirely upon the necessary corrective 
tendencies, handwork becoming the central factor around 
which the other activities were grouped. For economic and 
religious reasons the new people naturally huddled together 
into what has become known as the “Ghetto,” until they 
have built up a city within a city where, at the present time, 
if all buildings were removed, each person would have less 
than a square yard of earth upon which to stand. 

During the last five years efforts in New York have re- 
sulted in scattering the emigrants over the whole United 
States; consequently there are not as many settling in any 
particular place. This has led the founders of this school 
to question whether its mission has not been fulfilled, and 
whether or not the public schools ought to care for the child- 
ren who are receiving their education at private expense. 

With these conditions before us, we have been gradually 
drifting into an industrial institution, selecting only those 
boys and girls who find it difficult to adjust themselves to 
public-school conditions and who do not take kindly to in- 
tellectual training alone. Every institution can point with 
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pride to its graduates, but the universal test must be sought 
in the masses who never reach the final goal—those whose 
economic circumstances compel them to become wage- 
earners before they arrive at any appreciable distance; and 
it sometimes appears as though we were doing but little 
for the large number of boys and girls, whose only diploma 
is a labor certificate. 

We are placing before these children as many elemen- 
tary trade activities as possible, in order to find out their 
bent, and then encourage and direct them along lines along 
which their natural abilities seem to trend. Carlyle says: 
“It is the first of all problems for a person to find out what 
kind of work he is able to do in this universe.” 

The school in its new mission is only in its infancy, but 
we see great possibilities, and, with a lengthened course 
covering two years of apprenticeship in trades, we hope to 
redeem many a drifting individual, and turn him into an 
active channel, where he can determine a direct purpose in 
life. 

The academic work is to be made as practical as possible 
and brought in touch with the handwork. In fact, Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, gave our creed in these words: 
“One-half of the education of a child should be manual 
education. Young people learn by doing. The soul-centers 
»9f many a young man can be reached only by having him 
work with his hands. I constantly see the fallacy of ab- 
stract theory in education.” 

A growing boy likes to do what a man does, in a man’s 
way and with a man’s aim. He soon tires working with 
toy tools or making useless things. He is utilitarian from 
the start, and usually is able to tell just what he wants. 
When he constructs an article, he has in mind one of three 
uses: for his play, for his home or school, or for profit; and 
it is a poor teacher who cannot direct a boy’s interest so 
as to conform to the ability of the boy at the limitations of 
the shop. How often we squeeze all of the juice out of a 
boy’s mechanical conception by following the pedagogue’s 
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law, as laid down by many manual-training teachers, that 
nothing shall be attempted until a working-drawing is 
made! 

It is often better to allow him to make an article and 
then draw it. There are but few untrained adults who can 
read a drawing, and to compel a child to go through 
a formal imitation of meaningless lines at the time of an 
aroused interest is cruel and harmful. It will not be long, 
however, before a boy can be led to discover for himself 
that, in order to economize in time and material, he must 
first make a working drawing. The incentive is produced, 
and mechanical drawing ceases to be a meaningless 
drudgery. 

There is a species of boy that we never turn from our 
doors, if we can possibly find room for him, and that is the 
one Ernest Thompson-Seton had in mind when, upon being 
asked what wild animal he liked best, he replied: “A wild 
boy.” When he first enters the school, we enroll him in the 
shop, not allowing him to do any book-work until he asks 
for it; but we direct our efforts toward putting him in touch 
with something that will display his weaknesses in academic 
work, and it is not long before he asks permission to take 
the particular work in which he is found deficient, and this 
usually starts with arithmetic. We now have over sixty 
pupils of that kind, and, with two exceptions, at their own 
request, all are taking our full course in academic work. 
We feel that we have accomplished a considerable amount 
when we have supplied the incentive. 

A course of work has not been so completely mapped out 
for our girls, but we are seeking to connect them with the 
domestic and commercial worlds. Much more attention has 
been given to boys than to girls, and the field is much newer, 
and not fraught with so many opportunities; but there is 
no question but what the needs are as great, and possibly 
greater. Within a year we hope to be able to give practical 
results from our work with the girls. 








MORNING EXERCISES IN THE FRANCIS W. 
PARKER SCHOOL 


JENNIE HALL 





I. A REPORT OF MORNING EXERCISES 

To the teachers of the Francis W. Parker School the morning 
exercises seem the most valuable work of the day. That period 
is sacred to the largest and best aims of the school, to the 
furthering of good fellowship among its members—good fellow- 
ship, that is, in all its phases from mere comradeship to an 
intellectual and moral co-operation in doing some piece of social 
work, 

All the school, from the kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade, meets in the assembly hall at eleven o'clock. That time 
was chosen because some break in the regular work was neces- 
sary then, and because it was an hour convenient for the visits of 
friends and parents. 

The exercises always begin with a song by the entire school. 
Usually there follows a short reading of verse or prose by a 
teacher. Then some class or group of pupils tells the school of 
some piece of work recently done. As an example we will 
describe an exercise about Eskimos given by the first grade. 
One child showed a clay model of an igloo, and explained the 
purpose of the long passage, gave the dimensions of the house, 
and told the process of building. Another child showed models 
of the furniture and utensils and explained their uses. Someone 
else had made a picture of a man catching a seal, and told the 
story of the capture and the later uses of the animal. Other 
children played Eskimo games for the audience to see. So 
twenty minutes were filled with interesting models, pictures, 
oral recitation, and dramatic representation. 

This conception of the morning exercises grew up at the 
Chicago and Cook County Normal School with Colonel Parker. 
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There five hundred children and three hundred grown people 
met in a large room. With so large and so varied an audience, 
where, despite all efforts. there could not be a class acquaintance 
throughout the school, the meeting naturally took on a certain 
formality. There were not enough mornings in the year for 
everyone to have an opportunity to contribute; therefore the 
children could not form the habit of free public speaking. 
Moreover, the large hall was difficult to fill with the voice; and 
consequently, in order to make it possible for everyone to hear, 
it was necessary for these unaccustomed children to be drilled 
before the exercises in loud, clear speaking of what they had to 
say. Twenty minutes was all too short a time for a group of 
forty children to express itself; so the period was crowded full 
of this prepared work, and there was no opportunity for the 
audience to do anything but listen. The making ready of such 
exercises required much time and work; and, in consequence, 
the custom grew up of assigning mornings a month in advance 
to different teachers. 

Such was the morning exercise in the Chicago and Cook 
County Normal School—a thing characteristic and inspiring. 
Colonel Parker’s own words best describe it, and express, besides, 
the esteem in which the institution was held by his teachers and 
pupils: “In the morning exercises the entire school meets 
together for twenty minutes each day, and all the good things of 
class and grade are poured into the larger life of the whole school. 
Every subject presented to the assembled society should grow 
out—be, in fact, the efflorescence of the life in class and grade. 
Nothing should be in any way extraneous to the intrinsic move- 
ment of the school. There must be no attempt at show or mere 
exhibition. I have said that the morning exercises should spring 
from the work of the school, representing every class and grade 
from the kindergarten to the twelfth grade inclusive. All 
preparation should be made with care and deliberation; nothing 
should be done hurriedly. All preparation should be in the best 
literary and art forms. The morning exercises may be made 
the best period, educationally, of the day.” 

When the Francis W. Parker School was founded, its teachers 
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brought from the old Normal School not only a veneration for 
the morning exercises, but so strong a habit of having them 
that they were as essential to the idea of a school as was 
a curriculum. And they found their new pupils willing 
co-operators. In this little school, of perhaps a hundred and 
fifty people in its early days of unhabitual action, the morning 
exercises was at first a crude thing, but a pleasant one—a family 
meeting. But slowly, unaccountably, the attitude changed. 
After three years we awoke to find that many children were 
unwilling to appear before the school; that frequently a large 
part of the audience was inattentive; that occasionally there 
seemed to be a critical, almost unfriendly, attitude among the 
listeners; that sometimes an exercise did not ring true with 
genuine social action on the side of the participants. And yet 
such bald statements exaggerate the situation. Rather, these 
were fears on the part of the teachers instead of being established 
facts. Our morning exercises still seemed the most precious part 
of our program. But feeling that they were on a dangerous road, 
we began earnestly to consider the question. Every teacher who 
had a morning in charge made a special effort to choose an 
interesting and valuable piece of work, to plan carefully, and to 
give sufficient time for working out the exercises. Different 
seating arrangements were tried. The general idea and purpose 
of the morning exercises were discussed with the older children. 
Faculty meetings were given over to the consideration of the 
problem. But none of these actions had the desired result. 
Dissatisfaction grew. At last a committee was appointed from 
the teachers to work for the improving of the morning exercises. 
After many meetings and much discussion, this committee made 
a report to the faculty, outlining what seemed to the members the 
fundamental principles upon which the morning exercise idea 
and practice are based. This report was made merely for the 
purpose of directing discussion, and is of no value here. What 
is important is the later result of the thinking of the whole 
school. This paper is a new report from the committee upon 
that result. 

The reason for the conditions was the first thing to seek. 
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Probably the difficulty at the base of the situation was that the 
type of morning exercises which had naturally evolved at the 
Normal School had been transplanted whole into quite different 
conditions. What the big school had needed was a meeting 
where people might learn what was going on in the school at 
large. What this small school needed was an opportunity to 
meet as a family and talk over common interests. The formal 
exercises, where one grade did all the talking, and that talking 
about its own work, seemed out of place, stiff, and unfriendly; 
so there had grown a cutting-off of listener from speaker, a habit 
of expecting to be entertained, a demand for finished, elaborate 
productions. Along with this growing disrespect for simplicity 
had come the lack of confidence about presenting oneself before 
the audience, which we have already mentioned. When the 
teachers once felt that they had the explanation of the situation, 
it was possible to act. We needed, both teachers and children, 
to get back to an understanding of first principles. Those prin- 
ciples were discussed in faculty meetings, and then the committee 
submitted them to the pupils for discussion at a town-meeting. 
From that meeting the teachers learned that the morning 
exercises, despite mistakes, were almost unanimously considered 
the pleasantest and most valuable part of the program, a precious 
thing, worth almost any sacrifice. The discussion was kept to 
constructive suggestion rather than criticism. And under all 
these suggestions showed a desire for less formality, for a return 
from the difficult thing that we had all together helped to 
produce, to the simple thing natural to the conditions. At the 
end of this meeting the children elected from among themselves 
a committee to act with a like committee from the faculty in 
following out suggestions already made in this meeting, and to 
plan further changes. As the result of the work of these com- 
mittees, the following changes have been made: 

Mornings are no longer assigned to teachers. Any person in 
the school, teacher or pupil, who wishes to give a morning 
exercise applies for time to the committee. Thus there is avoided 
the strain resulting from a division being forced to give a 
morning exercise whether the work has rounded itself to comple- 
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tion or not. Moreover, the feeling that it is rather a privilege 
than a duty to help in a morning exercise is emphasized. Plans 
for disposing of the unclaimed mornings have been suggested, 
but nothing has been adopted, because there is no present need, 
since all the exercises for two and a half months were eagerly 
taken. 

The committee strongly advises that the prepared part of 
every exercise close five minutes before the end of the period, in 
order that the audience may ask questions or add contributions. 
When possible, the exercises should be planned with the purpose 
of encouraging such action on the part of the audience. It is 
of no effect to say: “Has anyone anything to add?” ‘Are 
there any questions?” The exercise itself must start new mental 
action, and then must give reason for expression. The people 
giving the exercises have sometimes asked help from the audience 
on questions too difficult for themselves to handle. One phase 
of the subject upon which the class is not fully prepared may be 
thrown open to the audience for discussion. As often as possible 
a theme of broad general interest is chosen for presentation, 
rather than one of limited appeal. To encourage general talking, 
the committee posts every morning the topic of the succeeding 
morning, that everyone may be considering it meantime. 

The committee has made some definite efforts to bring the 
morning exercises into touch with the children’s natural interest 
outside of the school. The members canvassed different grades, 
asking whether there were subjects about which the pupils would 
like to have exercises given. Airships, submarine boats, vacation 
experiences, Indians, and electricity were among the requests. 
Immediately six high-school boys, of their own initiative, took 
hold of the subject of airships, planned an exercise, . <ecuted 
drawings, and made an interesting presentation. It seemed to 
the committee, also, that the children’s interest in collections 
might profitably express itself in exercises. On a chosen 
morning every child who may wish to exhibit his collection of 
stamps, coins, stones, pictures, or curios will bring it to school 
and set it up in some place. There will be different rooms for 
the different kinds of collections. People who wish to see 
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exhibits of coins will go to the coin-room, those who wish to see 
stamps will go to another room. This plan has the added 
advantage of breaking grade lines and bringing together children 
of different ages into small sociable groups. At such times, in 
order to maintain the emphasis on the unity of our big family, 
we shall all meet in the assembly hall for a song and reading 
before separating into the different groups. 

The newly interested audiences, the eager participants, the 
free discussion, the comfortable feeling, the general co-operation 
toward making the morning exercise period a valuable and 
pleasant one, make us all feel that at last our exercises have taken 
the right trend, toward informal family expression, and that our 
great task is to guard them from becoming formalized. 


II. TWO TYPICAL MORNING EXERCISES 


The following is a typical morning exercise by the second 
erade:? 
MORNING EXERCISE 


Monpay, NovEMBER 27, 1905 


Singing of an opening hymn. 

Reading of “Alice’s Supper,” by Miss Hall. 

PAuL (second-grade child): Last year the first grade 
planted oats. The first time we planted them we didn’t cover 
them up with earth at all. The second time we planted them 
we left them the same way, and then the third time we 
planted them and covered them up with earth, and then they 
came up. The two times before they didn’t grow at all. They 
grew the last time, and Mr. Hendry picked them. Then we 
made a flail, and we flailed them this way. That is to get the 
oats out of the shells. Then we put them in a great big piece of 
cloth, and four children took hold of the cloth and threw the oats 
up into the air, and the husks flew away. This is to get all the 
chaff out of the oats. 

FowLer (second-grade child): Reading of “Threshing in 
Italy,” as follows : 


1 Reported verbatim by the school stenographer. 
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THRESHING IN ITALY 


The threshing-floor is out of doors. 

It is a flat place paved with stones. 

The floor is covered with yellow corn. 

The men are going to shell it today. 

Four of them come with their flails. 

The flail is made of two sticks of wood. 

They are tied loosely together at one end. 

Two men stand on each side of the threshing-floor. 
They swing their flails over their shoulders. 

Down they come on the corn—first this two and then that two. 
Whack! Whack! sound the flails. 

The yellow corn flies. 

The white cobs peep out. 

After a long time the men stop. 

They take wooden forks. 

They lift the corn and cobs. 

The corn falls through the forks. 

The cobs stay on. 

The men throw them away into a pile. 

But some cobs still have corn on them. 

The men take up their flails again. 

So they work until all the corn is off. 

It lies in a clean, yellow pile. 

On another day the men will thresh wheat in the same way. 


HELEN (second-grade child): I read a story of how the 
Indians got rice, and this is the way they got it: They took their 
canoes and rowed down until they got to a place that was filled 
full of rice, and then they bent the stems of the rice over into 
the canoe. And they had baskets in the canoe, and they pulled 
all the kernels of rice off, and they fell into the basket, and when 
they got the baskets full they took them home. 

RussELL (second-grade child): The second grade read a 
story of how they threshed wheat in Greece. They would have 
a floor, and they would have horses hitched in a ring going 
around, and they would squash the wheat out. And then they 
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would rake it up and throw it up with pitch-forks, and the chaff 
blows away and the wheat falls down. And then after that they 
take it and throw it onto a great big blanket, and women pick 
all the dirt out of it, and then they put it in bags. 

MatiLpa (second-grade child): The second grade made a 
lot of corn meal, and this is the meal (pointing to some jars on 
the table). We ground it with this coffee-mill. We are going 
to make corn-meal cakes. 

Miss Hatt: There are very few children in our grade who 
have seen modern threshing. We should be very grateful if 
someone would tell us how it is done; or, if you have seen 
some old-fashioned threshing, we should like to hear about that. 

The following are spontaneous answers to Miss Hall’s 
suggestion : 

Exuiott (high-school boy): Two years ago, when I was out 
on a farm, they had two machines and a steam engine attached 
to the machines with belts. They put the wheat into the 
machines, and it made a great big pile of straw. The straw is 
used in winter for the cows. 

WALKER (fifth-grade boy): When I saw them thresh, they 
had a lot of horses, and they made the machine go, and the grain 
came out of little funnels into bags. It wasn’t a steam engine. 

Myron (sixth-grade boy): When I was in the country, 
we were going along, and we saw them threshing some wheat in 
a farm-yard, and we went in to watch them. A hay wagon 
would drive up beside the machine, and there were two men on 
each wagon and another that they kept there to load the wheat 
into the machine, and they shoveled it in as fast as they could 
with pitch-forks, and the kernels of wheat came out and fell into 
bags. The straw went up a kind of walking staircase and went 
into the barn. After a while they put buckets on, and the wheat 
fell into the buckets instead of into the bags, and the buckets 
carried it to a bin in the barn. 

EvizaABETH (high-school girl): Last summer, when I was 
out in Lake Forest, I saw a silo. This is a big stone building, 
and they put in the green corn, stalks and all. After they put 
the corn in they put on a layer of dirt about three or four feet 
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deep, and then they put on a heavy cover made of stone that 
squashes it all down. It is perfectly air-tight. We didn’t find 
out how they got the corn out. 

Otto (seventh-grade boy): I saw them threshing, and there 
was a rod about four feet long that had knives on it, and the rod 
revolved. It was driven by a cog and chain. The bundles were 
thrown in, and they had a chute that was worked by another 
cog that had points on it so as to catch them, and that took the 
bundles up past the knives, and the knives cut the strings on the 
bundles. 

The following is a typical morning exercise by high-school 
boys, assisted by high-school girls: 


A MUSICAL PROGRAM 
DECEMBER II, 1905 
NOTE OF EXPLANATION BY MISS GOODRICH 


The steady, strong interest which the boys showed in pre- 
paring this program was due largely to the influence of the 
twelfth grade and the three teachers who joined the class, and to 
the variety, novelty, and virility of the songs. These songs, with 
the exception of the Latin hymns, were studied in class time 
during the fall quarter. The Latin hymns were sung last year in 
a program of historical songs. Translations of the texts of the 
hymns, and of the principal rule for their performance, were 
made by the boys with the help of the Latin teacher. Two very 
beautiful medizeval manuscripts were shown to the class, as well 
as pictures of cathedrals and an old engraving of monks at 
service in the chancel. The boys went to the Newberry Library 
to examine medizval books and facsimiles, and some of them 
have made large manuscripts for the music-room under Miss 
Clement’s direction. All of this work was voluntary. The 
training involved in learning to sing these songs with accuracy 
as to pitch, attack, and pronunciation was less valuable than the 
result to the boys in genuine musical feeling and in respect for 
the work. The dignified manner in which they presented the 
program reacted appreciably upon the whole school. 
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PROGRAM 2 


1 “Media Vita,” tenth century; “Veni Creator,” ninth cen- 
tury. 

2. “The Volga,’ Russian boat-song. 
“The Piper,” Bohemian folk-song. 
“The Lone Prairie,” American folk-song. 
“Henry of Navarre,” French folk-song. 

Miss Goopricu: The first two of these songs are Latin 
hymns; the rest are folk-songs. 

CLARENCE: “Media Vita” was written by a monk in the 
tenth century. The monk was walking along a road one day and 


WY 


saw some men building a bridge in a very perilous position, and 
their danger brought to his mind these words. The translation 
is: 

In the midst of life we are in death. 

What aid do we seek, O Lord, except thine, 

Who art justly angry at our transgressions? 


Miss Goopricu: At the time this was written they might 
have had a little crude organ, but they sang mostly without any 
accompaniment, and although it is a rather difficult thing to do, 
we are going to try to sing it in that way. 

(Hymn sung by the boys.) 

CLARENCE: The translation of the second song is this: 


Come, Holy Spirit, visit our souls. 

Fill with the highest gratitude 

The breasts of those whom thou hast created. 
Thou, who art spoken of as Paraclitus, 
Most High God, living fountain, 

Fire of youth, and Holy Spirit. Amen! 


Miss GoopricH: The rest are folk-songs, which have come 
from the people in a more or less spontaneous way and without 
scientific understanding of music. The first is a Russian boat- 
song: 

* Reported by the school stenographer. The program was printed upon a 
blackboard. 
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On our Mother Volga’s breast, 
So proudly swelling, 

The Volga, the Volga. 
Dark waves are upward welling, 
Winds no more rest, 
On our Mother Volga’s breast. 


Rowers all pull lustily. 

The boat flies faster 
Adown the dark Volga. 

There in the stern 

The master calls cheerily: 

“Rowers, all pull lustily!’’ 


Then up spake our master brave, 
Good Stjenke Rasin, 

On the wide Volga: 
“Pull, lads, as rowers should, 
And sing merrily, 
On the river Volga.” 


Miss Goopricu: The next is a Bohemian song, in three 
parts, and will be sung by the boys and girls: 


When the jolly piper plays his tune, 
Be it morning, eve, or sunny noon, 
All the folks from far and near 
Gather round, his pipes to hear. 
When the jolly piper plays his tune, 
Be it morning, eve, or sunny noon. 


When the piper pipes so merrily, 

I would wander forth as glad and free. 
Over rivers deep and wide, 

Through the blooming country side. 
When the piper pipes so merrily, 

I would wander forth as glad and free. 


Wondrous tales the piper knoweth well, 
Tales his droning bagpipe loves to tell, 
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Tales of castles rich and old, 

Kings and queens with thrones of gold. 
Wondrous tales the piper knoweth well, 
Tales his droning bagpipe loves to tell. 


Piper, might I go with you along, 

To your pipes I'd sing a pretty song; 

Then together would we stray, 

Oe’r the hills and far away, 

While your pipe, and e’en my little song, 
Made too short the way that else were long. 


KENNETH: The next song is supposed to have been made up 
by the cowboys on the western plains, and is one of the few 
folk-songs that American people have: 


O, bury me out on the lone prairee, 
Where the wild coyote will howl o’er me, 
In a narrow grave, just six by three. 

O, bury me out on the lone prairee. 


And they buried him there on the lone prairee, 
Where the coyote howls and the wind goes free, 
In his narrow grave, just six by three, 

And they buried him there on the lone prairee. 


CHESTER: The next song is of Henry of Navarre, who was 
Henry IV of France. He was adored by the people of France, 
and they wrote this song entirely for his benefit, to do him praise: 


Long live Henry, our glorious Henry Fourth! 
Lord of high valor and monarch of true worth, 

Conqueror invincible, hero of Navarre. 

Let us praise him, Henry, king in peace and war. 


Long live King Henry, our glorious Henry Fourth! 
Lord of high valor, of laughter and of mirth, 
Lover cf revels, and blithe in peace and war. 
Let us praise him, Henry, our hero of Navarre. 
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Ill. A HALLOWE’EN MORNING EXERCISE 
OCTOBER 31, 1905 


Exsa MILLER, TEACHER FIFTH GRADE 


A story appropriate for dramatization for a Hallowe’en 
morning exercise was selected from the collection Legendary 
Fiction of the Irish Celts, by Patrick Henry. The legend is one 
named “Palace in the Rath.” It appears in the Irish and Breton 
versions. The Irish version was used. It was simplified and 
much modified in presentation to the children. The story was 
first told to a fifth-grade class, which did considerable work in 
constructing a simple play and writing the necessary melodies. 
Each member of the class wrote a play. 

To convey an idea of the story as it was presented, and at the 
same time to give an example of the work done by the children, 
the following is quoted: 


THE HUNCHBACK 


On the night of Hallowe’en a hunchback weaver is coming 
home from his work. He is very tired and sits down to rest 
awhile. He sings: 


to) _ _ —_ = 











Weav-ing. weav-ing, all the day long; Weav-ing, weav-ing, hear my song. 


He hears strange music that comes from the little people. He 
stops his own singing and listens to theirs. He looks around to 
find them and sees a great hole in the ground. There they are. 


LITTLE PEOPLE: 








Monday, Tuesday; Monday, Tuesday; Monday, Tuesday; Monday, Tuesday 


WEAVER: 








And Wednesday, too. 
The little people come out of the ground. 
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LitTLe People: So it is you! We are so glad you finished 
our song for us. We have been singing it this way so long, and 
we could not find anyone who would finish it for us. You have 
finished it. Now, we are so grateful to you that we will give 
you a wish that will be sure to come true. 

HuncusBack: I am so glad I could finish your song for you. 
I know what I wish already. 

LittLeE PeopLe: What is your wish? 

HuncusBack: I wish that I were just as straight and tall as 
other men. 

LittLe PreopLe (take hold of hands and dance around and 
around him until he is just as straight and tall as other men): 
Your wish has come true. 

Further to intensify the feeling for the Irish fairy and give 
the children an idea of the Irish customs on May Day and 
Hallowe’en, selections from “Land of Heart’s Desire’ were 
read. The children recalled and recited poems and stories with 
which they were familiar, such as “Fairy Folk,” by Allingham, 
and “The Brownie,” by Graber-Hoffmann. “The Kildare 
Pooka” was also told, which may be found in the book of legends 
once before mentioned. More careful and intelligent work was 
done from day to day, until the point was reached where the 
class had contributed its best. A few children, however, wished 
to try to write the play in verse. This they found too difficult, 
and here they asked the teacher to contribute. Following is a 
copy of the play in its finished form: 


A HALLOWE'EN PLAY 


Characters: Hunchback Weaver, Fairy Queen, and Fairies. Scene: On a 
rath in Ireland. 


HuNCHBACK (gathering primroses in a basket) : 


A black cat crossed my path tonight. 
Misfortune follows me. 

A weaver works and sings all day, 
Why should he unhappy be? 
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I ran across the fields and raths, 

I must not linger long, 

For the good folks come when the moon is high 
To find the paths where the primroses lie 

That lead to each man’s door. 


If the fairies ask for aught in vain, 
Some trick unkind they’ll play. 
A big, strong man need fear them not, 
But trifle with me they may. 
(The hooting of an owl 1s heard.) 
The good folks ask for milk and fire, 
And he who gives to them 
Is in their power for one long year ; 
His heart is filled with dread. 
(The hooting of the owl is heard again.) 
What strange sounds! 
It may be the Pooka hidden hereabouts. 
(The hooting is heard again.) 
I must go. I must go. 
(The hooting is heard again.) 
No wind sings tonight. 
(The hooting ts heard again.) 
The hooting owl calls through the darkness. 
Strange that the night has come so soon! 
The bats are flying, 
And the sun is hardly set. 


(Singing is heard. Chorus of fairies behind scenes sing the 
“Barley-Brownie,” by Reinecke. Hunchback’s fear increases. 
Fairies enter dancing.) 


FAIRIES: 








OSE AERA ieee OE fee: oa! REET GE We SE EE * 





Mon-day, Tues- day; Mon-day, Tues-day; Mon-day, Tues -day 
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And Wednesday too. 


HUNCHBACK: 





Farries: Oh! Oh! (Dancing with joy and laughter 
around the hunchback.) 


Farry QUEEN: 


So you have finished the song 
That we have been singing so long. 
A good man! A good man! 

What shall we give you 

For a song with an end? 


Fairies: (Suppressed laughter and pantomime, wnitating the 
hunchback’s attitude. They stoop and straighten, stoop and 
straighten. ) 

A Farry: We know what your wish is! We know what your 
wish is! 





HiUNCHBACK: I see you know what I would be—as straight 
and strong as my fellows. 

(Fairtes dance around. Fairy Queen approaches with magic 
step, sways scepter, and touches hunchback.) 

HuncupBack (slowly straightens up and solemnly says): 
As straight and strong as my fellows. 


FAtRY QUEEN: 


We must away to the paths 
Where the primroses lie, 
Milk and fire to find. 


The actors were chosen from the various grades. The 
hunchback was a high-school boy; the fairies, about twelve in 
number, were chosen from the third, fourth and fifth grades. A 
dark-blue curtain formed the background, and brown screens to 
conceal the fairies and the hooting owl were the other articles of 
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scenery. To add color, a large decorative lantern of Irish design, 
made by the children, was hung on either side of the stage. 

The hunchback was dressed as a weaver, in a dark-blue 
frock and leather apron. To appear as a hunchback he bent his 
shoulders round and low. This seemed a more simple and 
natural way than using a clumsy make-up which would later be 
in the way. The fairies wore green jackets, red, white, or 
yellow tights or long stockings, and red caps with a white 
feather. The jackets were children’s cotton shirts, dyed apple- 
green. These fitted closely and lent a sprightly look. The caps 
were ordinary red stocking caps stuffed with paper. At the top 
of each was fastened a soft white turkey feather. The fairy 
queen wore a small golden crown and carried a scepter. 








THE OPPORTUNITIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE MANUAL TRAINING TEACHER 


LOUIS C. BUTLER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The manual training writer of today, being no longer 
taken up with apologies for his subject or explanations of it, 
may well consider the pioneer stage of his profession as past 
and turn his attention to details of beauty and finish hereto- 
fore sadly neglected. The ax of the woodman is followed 
by the plow of the farmer; the rude trail of the trapper, by 
the road of the merchant; and the successful introduction of 
a new line of thought or activity, by its refinement and polish 
in the smallest details. Volumes have been written and 
spoken in defense of the “why” and “what is” of manual 
training; and later the energy has turned to the question of 
what we shall teach—or the case is opened of models vs. 
models. Here the end is not yet in sight, nor does it seem 
as though one were possible; for, on the one side, the cham- 
pions of the tools clamor of joints, tool sequence, and 
accuracy ; while those who see the boy only murmur of water 
wheels, boats, and intellectual tinkering. This very diver- 
gence of opinion would be a most favorable sign were it not 
for the fact that they represent, in both cases, small ex- 
tremes while the general run of schools seem to constitute a very 





large, solid, and immovable mean. 

A few progressive men have ideas and give them out, and 
we feel that strides are being made; but, in the long run, the 
work—and I confine myself to elementary bench-work—of 
the schools of the country is typified, if not actually repre- 
sented, by the ubiquitous plant-stick, coat-hanger, towel- 
rack, hammer-handle, etc. And my authority for this state- 
ment is a somewhat carefyl study of the various state and 
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city exhibits at the great exposition held in St. Louis so 
recently. There, at least, the manual training teacher could 
feel at home, for on every side he was greeted by old friends 
with measurements and even decoration like unto his very 
own. 

Now the reasons for this lethargic and static condition 
are doubtless many and subtle, and I feel that several of 
them are outside of the field of the average teacher; so I 
pass on to a point in our profession upon which little has 
been said, and maybe it will throw some light upon this first 
problem. 

Our pioneers met and mastered the question whether we 
ought to teach manual training in our schools; their followers 
are still busy with the next logical question to be met: 
What manual training shall we teach in our schools? It is 
my purpose to propound the third critical question: How 
shall our teachers teach manual training in our schools? 

As it refers to public school work, our subject may be 
divided into the hand-work stage, up to the seventh grade; 
the elementary bench-work stage, and the high-school 
stage; and it is the purpose of this paper to speak of the 
second entirely. I select this not only because of my ex- 
perience there, but because I feel that here, as differentiated 
from the play element on one side and the occupational 
element on the other, my subject has its broadest and deep- 
est pedagogical and artistic outlook, and that here lies the 
proper field for the asking of the question as to the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of the manual training teacher. 

At its inception, this, our branch of educational effort, 
was looked upon and approached from the standpoint of 
technique or technical training, and Old World systems 
were drawn upon for materials, regardless of their fitness 
for so wholesale a transplanting, and sometimes for workers 
as well. 

No matter how brilliantly the faculty psychologists 
argued in its favor as a cure-all for the ever-prevalent dis- 
eases of carelessness, disorder, inaccuracy, and the like, the 
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heart of the movement rested upon the conjunction of boy, 
tools, and skill; and in “sioyd,” that truthful old name, the 
practical educationalists found their great opportunity. 

With this emphasis upon skill and tools, what wonder is 
it that it came at once to be looked at as a subject apart 
from the usual curriculum, that its teachers were considered 
specialists in the extreme, and that those teachers were re- 
cruited from the ranks of the mechanical trades? Given 
benches, tools, and wood on one side, with active boys on 
the other, who was more fitted to combine the two into a broad 
and flowing stream of models than the carpenter, pattern- 
maker, or general shop practice man? 

He knows a whole bagful of good tricks that the layman 
never saw; he can keep tools and shop in excellent order; 
he can make a model with his trained hands before the boys 
in true commercial manner; next to the janitor, he will be 
the handiest man about the place, and—he is cheap. (This 
latter, of course, entirely by way of parenthesis.) And if 
one mildly suggests that the man in his relation to the boys 
be considered, the reply will probably contain three absolute 
fallacies: first, that the children will respect the manual skill, 
and therefore the worker; second, that the subject is tech- 
nical and requires a minimum of personal intercourse 
between pupil and teacher; and, third, that the subject is so 
popular a one among the boys that it carries itself along 
even with the most ordinary assistance. Why I consider 
these statements incorrect I shall take up later, but right now 
I wish to disclaim any reflection upon the many excellent 
teachers in our ranks who have come from the profession. 
Many of them have been well trained and are skilled teach- 
ers, but my point so far has been to show the early filling up 
of the ranks by many whose sole qualification for the teach- 
ing profession has been technical skill in some particular 
line. This idea still holds in some quarters; and it is to dis- 
pute it, and to show some of the real duties or opportunities 
of the manual training teacher, as opposed to the shop in- 
structor, that this article is written. 
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At the seventh or eighth-grade age the boy is passing 
through that stage in his development when childish things 
are beginning to fall behind and the faint call of manhood 
begins to make itself heard. He sees a vista of rooms and 
grades in his district school through which he has passed, 
and close ahead the four magical high-school years. At the 
high school the boys wear bands on their hats, yell at foot- 
ball games, escort girls, make fun of the faculty via their 
own publication, and are altogether quite men. So it be- 
hooves the thirteen-year-old boy even to look about him for 
what the school has to offer as a suggestion toward the 
ideal of a gentleman and a scholar. The principal is a man 
who wears a white vest, writes unpleasant notes to one’s 
parents, talks ethics, scolds little boys, is police court in per- 
petual session, and is altogether awful and depressing. He 
is doubtless a human being, but rarely within miles of one 
of his boys. Teacher is fine, and we thoroughly respect 
and, better yet, love her; but as a manly type we feel that 
something is lacking. This leaves only the janitor, who 
smokes a pipe in the basement when the principal goes out; 
and somehow his appearance is against him. 

No, not all hope is gone, for once or twice a week we are 
separated from the depressingly good influence of the girls 
and, all by ourselves, turned over to a man and to do a man’s 
work. In dress he is ahead of the janitor, though a little 
lower than the principal, and his authority and direction are 
personal like teacher’s; but he is a real, live, human man, 
and he is here for the big boys only, and will treat us as 
such—not as masculine girls. 

[ hear you, my critics, label this as fanciful, but have you 
gotten near enough to your boys’ hearts to find out their 
attitude toward their manual? If not, try it. How are our 
teachers dealing with this eagerness, none the less true for 
its frequent expression? 

Some time ago I was present at a school where a begin- 
ning boy brought his thumb gauge to the teacher and asked 
for instructions as to its use. His introduction to the tool 
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began, as nearly as I can quote from memory: “Do you see 
that, kid?’ pointing to the scale on the beam. “Well, the 
man who put that there was a nickel-plated jackass, and if 
you ever meet him, you tell him so.” The teacher was an 
excellent mechanic, but hours of work could not make up for 
the respect he lost in one minute. It explained why disci- 
pline was enforced at times in his shop by the application of 
a style of handwork not listed in the course of study. Again 
I visited a beautiful shop full of bright, cultured boys to 
hear the instructor finish a demonstration by saying: “Now 
you seen how I done it, try it yourselves.’ All this to illus- 
trate my first point, that if young and highly impressionable 
boys are to be given by our schools into the authority of 
men, care should be taken that those men are of such refine- 
ment and education that the harm of association may not 
overbalance the good of the subject. The adherents of the 
tools will decry all this and claim a teacher’s manual ability 
sufficient; but I claim that no man is fit to stand before 
small boys, with their keen eyes and sharp judgments, who 
is not able to do so as a gentleman of refinement and culture 
at best not inferior to their own. 

Given, then, a man whose external personality meets my 
requirements, I would wish him to add to it a genuine love 
of his boys and interest in all their concerns. Now, it will be 
objected that these two considerations (in effect practically 
one) require a closer contact than the shop affords; but I 
deny it. I do admit that where every period starts with a 
twenty to thirty minute demonstration, and the rest of the 
time is spent by the boys in a mad attempt to catch up with 
the instruction, little is left for the teacher but his own bench 
and general police duty. But where the demonstrations are 
short, thoughtful, and entered into by the boys, there is 
plenty of opportunity for the teacher to visit, criticise, help, 
or encourage each individual boy, and so come much closer 
even than the grade teacher in her fixed location. Maybe 
you see that the child spoiled a corner, and you make a 
sympathetic, brief comment and go on; but he saw that you 
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cared, and some day he will wait after school with a plan of a 
wind-mill he is going to make, and wants you to offer sug- 
gestions upon. That is a victory for you, do you but know 
it; and pretty soon he waits to help you clear up, walks home 
with you, and suggests a skating trip when it gets cold. 
Then you notice his never-failing pleasant look every time 
he meets your eye, his disposition to tell you of home and 
the family secrets, and finally his telling you his own boyish 
troubles—and he is yours. The chances are even, then, that 
you have done more good to that boy, and the community 
of which he is a member, than either you or your board will 
ever know, and at absolutely no expense of said board’s 
time. 

It may be objected here that we are paid to teach manual 
training, and this is out of our line; but to this I object. I 
am teaching boys, not manual training, and I do not propose 
to mix up the means and the end. As well say, when the boy 
cuts himself, that you are a teacher, not a surgeon, and so let 
him bleed, as to refuse a moral hand to a boy on the score 
that you are a teacher, not a man. From the strictly practi- 
cal and technical side, however, we can arrive at the same 
conclusion, should our senses be dulled to more subtle in- 
fluences, because this attitude toward the boys pays in models 
as wellas manliness. To illustrate let me tell of a boy in one 
of my finishing classes who was just completing the towel- 
rack. It was very poorly done, and I could not seem to lift, 
or get at him at all. One day I noticed him limp and, after 
some delay, discovered he had hurt himself on the way to 
school. I took him from the room, bound up his leg in two 
places, and fixed him up in considerable comfort—though it 
cost me some twenty minutes from my class to do it. He 
was grateful and I saw my chance, and there began a fight 
to win him. He was the last boy in the grade on his towel- 
rack, and I spoke my mind. For the first time it was heeded, 
and he went for a tough old stick of maple, resolved to carve 
out of it a hammer-handle and his own salvation. When he 
started he said to me: “I'll try for you this time;” and he 
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was a man and as good as his word. His model was the best 
in his class, among the best ever made in the school, and a 
beautiful piece of work; and as a result of the pride and 
interest of his parents he now has a fine bench and tools at 
home. This was not a spurt, for up to this day his work is 
steadily and thoroughly good, and I feel glad that by the 
exercise of some methods not suggested in the outline I 
made a true friend and a good worker. 

In addition to this, the teacher should be a man of infinite 
resource, or the work will sadly suffer in interest. Popular 
though it may be, manual training will no more carry itself 
by the simple repetition of definite sets of models than the 
same sets of questions would serve the grade teachers for 
years; but it has to be watched, the local needs studied, 
trifling changes made, and the dry bones covered by real 
living—i.e., growing—tissues. From experience in a shop 
of over five hundred boys a week I find the average of inter- 
est in work fluctuates as follows: In the start the pressure 
is way up, and steam is always blowing off. and more often 
various forms of safety-valves come in handy; at the middle 
of the first year the engine is going smoothly and time is 
being made; with the start of the second year (eighth grade) 
the pressure begins to drop now and then; and at the middle 
of that year the wise man will keep the stoker busy and read 
up on the patent fuel. The reason is, I believe, that at the 
beginning the work is so new and pleasant that the model 
excites no discrimination or criticism; while at the close of 
the course skill and thought give a basis for judgment, and 
we are dealing with boys of considerable taste and critical 
ability. If the course, at this point, consists of small, fussy, 
detail work, let the teacher introduce a large, well-designed, 
and thoroughly practical and desirable model, and see the 
result. The writer has just made such an experiment with 
results far beyond his wildest expectations, and has seen 
his young men working with the keen interest of the most 
enthusiastic beginner. 

Finally, my ideal manual training teacher must be in it 
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as his life-work, study it and the entire school work of which 
it is simply a part, and follow it alone. I thoroughly believe 
that one great stumbling-block of our profession is the men 
in its midst who are teaching for the time being only, using 
the school as a stepping-stone to other things. They may be 
men of ambition who, as one man told me, leave the front 
door at 3 P. M. when the boys leave the back, and so find 
time for law, insurance, real estate, cabinet work, music, and 
the like; but they are not teachers, and never can be. To 
such men this article, of course, has no message or interest, 
for their work is but routine drudgery to themselves and 
their hapless charges. But it is well to note them for their 
influence in lowering the salaries and the general intellectual 
and pedagogical standing of our hard and conscientious 
workers. 

My omission of technical skill as a requirement is simply 
the admission of it as an obvious fact, and requiring no 
championship of mine. 

In conclusion, my appeal is to the earnest members of my 
profession to demand higher intellectual and cultural stand- 
ing of its members; to encourage the student-worker to 
enter the field; and so to constitute the rank and file of 
our profession that the manual training teacher many de- 
mand and hold the educational position to which the import- 
ance, scope, and possibilities of this subject entitle him. 











A POINT OF VIEW IN THE TEACHING OF ELEC- 
TRICITY IN THE UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


HARRY ORRIN GILLETTE 
Teacher in Tenth School Year (Eighth Grade), The School of Education 


One of the much-discussed questions in the teachers’ world 
today is “waste in education.”” All agree that there is a waste, 
but there is no unanimity of opinion as to just what constitutes 
the waste, and therefore suggestions of reform are legion. I do 
not intend to advocate a certain group of studies, the omitting of 
some or the adding of others, although it seems that our curric- 
ula need some revisions; but I wish simply to repeat the old 
suggestion that it is not the subject-matter which educates, but 
the mental effort consciously directed to the utilization, and hence 
organization, of that subject-matter. We do not educate the 
child; we help the child to educate himself. In our problem of 
teaching him to think, we wish him to use those means which will 
insure the best results in the shortest time. We all recognize 
interest as one of the great impelling factors in developing one’s 
self; for genuine interest implies purpose and urges the applica- 
tion of all the faculties to the problem. Interest begets motive, 
and the motive guides the child. Both interest and motive profit 
from their being so closely related. Transient, shallow curiosity 
must not be confounded with genuine, lasting, deep interest. The 
point of view is that the impelling force must come from the child, 
not the teacher. 

It may be only a result of tradition, and the modern school not 
at fault, that upon entering the school building many children 
feel that they must abandon all they really like to do. Where 
manual-training shops are introduced, and the boy feels that at 
last there is one study in which he may put something of himself, 
his hopes are often crushed by his being set at work making 
models “to learn technique.”” His own motive has been taken 
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away; his guiding principle is gone. But if the piece of work 
which he wishes to do is so difficult that he cannot do it until he 
has learned the necessary technique for that piece of work, he 
attacks the preliminary work eagerly. The manual-training shop 
is a place where obviously the interests of the child may give a 
great interest and direction to the work; but I believe that the 
other studies also can be so organized about the interests of the 
class that there will be a distinct gain in the educational efficiency. 

It is strange that it is in the teaching of science in the element- 
ary school that the child’s natural interests are most ignored. 
Children begin the study of nature and science with interest. But 
when they are led into formal abstractions about nature before 
they have any material upon which to generalize, the interest 
wanes. Where there is such a wealth of material which the chil- 
dren are eager to use, if guided and encouraged, it is too bad that 
the results are so poor. Perhaps it is the very wealth of material 
which confuses teachers. Without the organizing and unifying 
motive in the child by which the newly discovered facts may be 
related, it is difficult to get order out of the mass. 

One of the lively interests of boys of twelve and thirteen is in 
electricity. If they receive the slightest encouragement at home, 
they attempt to repair the electric bell or recharge the cells, and 
will go to infinite trouble to learn how. They attempt to niake 
bits of electrical apparatus, usually with failure, but this only 
increases their interest. When the course in electricity was intro- 
duced into the curriculum of the seventh grade, two years ago, an 
effort was made to let it consist of experiments along the lines of 
the interests of the class— experiments mostly suggested and 
devised by the children themselves toward the solution of their 
own problems. Naturally only the simplest apparatus was used, 
because the children knew of no other. They made most of the 
apparatus themselves. 

The first two- or three-lesson periods were given to a report 
of what they had attempted at home, what difficulties they had 
encountered, and what they wished to know about electricity. 
Many had a real interest in electrical apparatus and machinery, 
and were willing to work hard to learn more. In the preliminary 
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discussions they found that nearly all the electrical machines with 
which they were familiar embodied the principles of magnets. 
Our first work was therefore with magnets. I did not have to 
put the questions; for the class in the discussions asked many. 
These questions were organized in class as a basis for the labora- 
tory exercises. The children used their own magnets largely in 
the laboratory experiments, and this was encouraged. Of course, 
many could answer most of the questions without having to 
experiment; they advanced to other work. No attempt was made 
to keep the class together in the experiments, but a strong class 
unity was noticeable in the frequent “report” lessons. Each child 
contributed something to the whole. 

The work with electro-magnets was preceded by several hours’ 
work with the electric current. As before, the apparatus was of 
the crudest — ordinary thick-walled drinking-glasses, small strips 
of zinc and copper from the tinsmith’s, copper wire, and dilute 
sulphuric acid. In these experiments the problems expanded as 
the work continued: the proofs of a current, the bubbles being 
given off, the origin of the electric current, the expense at which 
it was being generated, the circuit, amalgamating the zincs, add- 
ing something to the acid to remove the annoying hydrogen 
bubbles, and ways of increasing the current by joining cells. These 
cells were, of course, very inefficient, and even when modified did 
not offer a convenient source of electricity for later experiments; 
but they had served their purpose. For later work we used the 
current of storage cells, or of ordinary wet cells belonging to the 
school equipment. The discovery of the effect of an electric cur- 
rent upon a magnetic needle suggested a convenient “current 
detector.” Each child made one for use in future work. 

It is not necessary to describe all the work in as much detail as 
is given above. It is sufficient to say that by following the same 
plan of letting the class organize the questions through discus- 
sion, and expecting individuals or groups to organize ways and 
means of answering these questions experimentally, we not only 
covered considerable subject-matter in the twelve weeks, but 
encouraged considerable mental activity toward definite ends. 
The class really thought to a purpose. 
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The experiments with the simple electric cells were followed 
by experiments with electro-magnets (nails, iron and steel rods 
wound temporarily with insulated wire), and with two of the 
common electro-magnetic machines—the electric bell and the 
telegraph sounder. We considered motors and telephones too 
complex for the class as a whole. Each person made a miniature 
electric heater, and did enough of copper-plating to understand 
the principle. 

Last year the class set up an electric gong in the school, laying 
the wires and making the connections themselves, expended the 
circuits of the signal buzzers to other rooms; and several learned 
to operate and adjust the electric stereopticon. The interest 
extended back into the home, and there a majority of the boys 
set up telegraph instruments from house to house or from room 
to room, and learned the code, or put up elctric bells and buzzers, 
or wound motors; and one boy constructed a telephone. 








CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIBRARIES AND 
SCHOOLS—THE NEED IN CHICAGO. 


HARRIET E. PEET 
Chicago Public Schools 


The public library as an institution has had a growth in 
its function within the last few years, and is fast becoming 
a great civic and educational force. It not only responds 
as of old to the needs of cultured people by handing books 
over a counter, but it is aggressive in its policy, and is going 
out to all classes by co-operating with clubs and societies, 
by sending books to places of recreation and public amuse- 
ment, by including music and pictures in its circulating de- 
partments, by holding art exhibits, by giving study and read- 
ing courses, and by doing away with time limits and fines 
in books. It is not only relieving the overburdened school 
with its graded reading lists, its school bulletins and travel- 
ing libraries, but it is working directly with the children 
through its children’s rooms with their specially trained at- 
tendants, with its story hours, and in the slums, with its library 
missionaries. 

One of the causes of ill-feeling, sin, and crime in this 
world is the poverty of interests. There is too much ab- 
sorption in the petty and trivial, and things are not seen in their 
proper perspective. Human ideals and the beauty of the past 
disintegrates, unless the institutions which .conserve them are 
alive and aggressive.. Books unlock the treasures of the past, 
and give to us the wisdom of the ages and the ennobling thoughts 
of great personalities. What culture comes from a thorough 
knowledge of the works of even one great poet, what inspiration 
from reading biography and history, and what practical 
knowledge and the entrance into the innermost meaning of 
things from an acquaintance with science and philosophy! 

A pretty sight can be seen at any time in Chicago’s Black- 
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stone Library. The low shelves which line the children’s 
room are filled with a thousand or more attractive books. 
The two low tables are usually surrounded by children. 
The other day I saw an interesting group about the tables; 
one boy was studiously, though rather shame-facedly, 
taking notes from a book on electricity; another was buried 
in Robinson Crusoe; a third was lost to his surroundings 
in an account of a seafight; one little girl was attempting 
the impossible in her eager enjoyment, by trying to see at 
the same time all the pictures in her own book and in her 
neighbor’s; and two girls in the corner were having quiet 
spasms of amusement over a book of fun. 

In Northampton, Mass., the Forbes Library sends out en- 
velopes of fine photographs. The people, rich and poor, are 
expected to take them home and use them to decorate 
their houses. The other day a little boy of nine went to 
an attendant and asked for some pictures on Greek art. The 
attendant asked him if he was studying it at school. He 
said: “Well yes, but I want to have them at home.” If 
more of our boys were inspired to similar desires, the state 
would have to provide fewer reformatories and other ex- 
pensive institutions. No community, either from a moral or 
from an economical standpoint, can afford to do without a 
good library. 

A typical institution of the advanced kind is that in New- 
ark, N. J. This library reaches out and co-operates with 
clubs and societies, sending ahead for club programs that 
the right books may be on hand. It has an attractive child- 
ren’s room. It does special work with the firemen. It pub- 
lishes bulletins, and encourages the public in every way to 
avail themselves of their library privileges. It sends class- 
room libraries to the schools, so that every teacher in the 
city has at her command a library of from twenty to fifty 
books for the use of the children in her own classroom. It 
also sends to the schools collections of pictures on nature- 
study, historical events, foreign countries, architecture and 
sculpture. (Think of the labor saved by having these collected 
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once by a public institution instead of hundreds of times by 
many different teachers, and how much better the result would 
be!) It also sends out single poems printed on slips in 
sets of fifty. It reserves books on special topics for the 
use of the children at the libraries, when notified by the 
teacher. Many of the schools have special messengers, who 
leave at night a list of the subjects which the children are 
studying. The librarians look up suitable material, and 
have books in readiness for the messengers when they call 
in the morning. The eighth grade classes are trained in 
the use of the library. The classes go to the library in sec- 
tions between nine and ten o’clock in the morning, and as a 
part of their school work are taught by the librarians how 
to use the library. The lessons are arranged in this order: 
(1) how to find books on the shelves from the book num- 
bers; (2) use of the card catalogue; (3) subjects with the 
card catalogue; (4) Poole’s Index. 

The spirit of the new library is well represented by the 
Boston Public Library. The teachers are invited to hold 
their classes in the branch libraries. When a request is sent 
in, space and books are reserved for the purpose. The 
teachers and children are cordially invited and even urged 
to come; and that they may come, the library does away 
with all possible red tape. The surroundings are beautiful, 
the service perfect. No need, from the most trivial one of 
the youngest child to the most serious, is passed by without 
due attention. There is inspiration and culture in the very 
atmosphere and spirit of the place, and the path to learn- 
ing is made easy and attractive. 

The Newark type of work is done on a varying scale in 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Springfield, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass.: Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Evanston, IIl.; and in many other cities. 

The common method of co-operating with the schools 
in this system is to employ trained attendants to study the 
needs of the schools, to furnish from time to time graded 
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lists of books, to publish frequent school bulletins, to in- 
spire the children to right reading by sending to the schools 
gifted story-tellers, but best of all by sending to each class- 
room from twenty to fifty books. These are left in the 
school rooms varying lengths of time—in Milwaukee eight 
weeks in many places five months, in some a year. The 
libraries in almost all of these cases provide for the trans- 
portation of the books, furnishing cases which fold and lock 
like trunks, but open into bookshelves. 

You observe that the St. Louis Library is among the 
ranks of the advanced libraries. It not only furnishes class- 
room libraries, for which we in Chicago would be grate- 
ful, but it takes charge of the supplementary reading for the 
city, sending out books in sets for periods of thirty days. 
The old story of the two frogs in a milk can would have had 
to be told the other way around if the frogs had been li- 
brary frogs. It was the St. Louis frog that made for him- 
self a pat of butter upon which to float. The Chicago frog 
was drowned! 

The chief advantages of the Buffalo-Newark system are 
(1) There is economy in it. No books are put away on 
top shelves because ill-adapted to the class that happens to 
have them, and the books are kept in repair. (2) The books 
are better selected than they can be by the individual 
teacher. Buffalo has two expert assistants, who devote 
themselves to the school work, spending their time visiting 
the schools and looking into the problem. 

Conditions in smaller communities seem more favorable 
for the development of good libraries. Small cities all 
about us have finer facilities than we have in Chicago. New 
York, however, must have problems similar to our own. 
The public library there is active for the benefit of the 
schools, but the board of education furnishes the school- 
rooms with libraries. It maintains a bureau of libraries, 
which has this feature in charge. Three-fourths of the 
classrooms in the 484 public schools in New York have been 
furnished with permanent libraries of from thirty to fifty 
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books, or 450,250 volumes in all. The circulation last fall 
term averaged about eight times per book. This is the 
sixth largest library in the country. It is operated with no 
expense but the cost of the books. The bureau of libraries 
also furnishes the schools with topical and reference lists. 

The public library in New York in the meantime fur- 
nishes traveling libraries to schools as well as to recreation 
parks, playgrounds, etc., on any reliable person’s guarantee. 
The expense of transportation is sometimes borne by the li- 
brary, and sometimes by guarantors. It has fifty-five de- 
posit stations in the public schools. It has a special attend- 
ant in each one of its thirty-four branch libraries, whose 
business it is to keep in touch with the teachers and the 
children. Chicago has not one. This attendant follows the course 
of study and monthly plans for teachers, and sends bulletins to 
the schools for the use of the children. These are posted on 
bulletin boards provided for the purpose by the board of 
education, and the result is that thousands of children flock 
to the sub-stations and avail themselves of the reference 
books there. The public library furnishes an unlimited 
number of books to the teacher for her own use. These 
may be kept six months on monthly renewals. Further- 
more, when a teacher indorses a child’s card, she is not held 
financially responsible for losses or fines. 

The system in use in Indianapolis most resembles the 
one which Chicago has unsuccessfully tried. The library 
furnishes the schoolrooms with fifty books each. These 
are delivered by the school wagons. Such care has been 
taken that the total loss for the last ten years has been 
twelve books. Two of these are about to be recovered! 
Teachers have special cards upon which they can draw six 
books. The Chicago Public Library allows thirty books 
to a school to be delivered by the board of education supply 
wagons. That is the plan, but the libary has not felt that 
it could carry it out, partly because the books have not 
always been well cared for by the schools, but more because 
the means of transportation has not been a convenient 
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one. Indianapolis has been successful with the plan. 
Moreover, Indianapolis has several deposit stations in the 
outlying schools, and fifty per cent of its work is for the 
teachers and the children. Story hours are held by a gifted 
attendant, who goes out three of four times a week to the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades in the schools. 

Librarians everywhere say that the work with the child- 
ren is made valuable when the schools co-operate with the 
libraries and direct the reading. The problem in Chicago is 
how to bring about a co-operation between schools and li- 
braries, and put our system on a par with work done else- 
where. What can be done to bring library privileges to over 
two hundred and fifty schools? 

The necessity of adequate library facilities in a com- 
munity composed of a heterogeneous foreign population is 
three-fold. In the first place, there is the moral need of 
bringing the children not only to a consciousness of the 
seven cardinal virtues through contact with good literature, 
but to a clear understanding of the American ideal of 
liberty and service in contrast with that of license and graft. The 
latter is obtained in reading history and such biographies as 
that of Abraham Lincoln. In the second place, there is the 
necessity of forming the reading habit at the reading age of 
fourth and fifth grade to give those of foreign parentage in 
particular command of English. Many of our pupils do not 
pursue a higher education from their inability either to ob- 
tain or to give the thought from the printed page. In the 
third place, there is the necessity for more books to aid the 
scholarship of the schools. It is making bricks without 
straw to ask teachers, in these days of laboratory and 
library methods, to educate their pupils in history, litera- 
ture, science and mathematics, and not put at their com- 
mand a variety of books. Many, if not all, teachers here are 
greatly hampered in this way. 

Several of the Chicago schools have, by dint of a great 
deal of hard labor and self-sacrifice, got together large li- 
braries, which do them great credit. But we all know that 
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there is a great poverty of books in many schools, and those 
possessed are not properly used. In fact, the school library 
problem has scarcely been touched in our city. A year or 
two ago Massachusetts had but two small hamlets that 
were not supplied with libraries. There is a town among 
the Berkshires which consists of two houses, a church, and 
a cemetery, and yet the circulation of its library reached a 
thousand volumes the first year. South Chicago has over 
60,000 people within its limits. Its library privileges con- 
sist of one small substation in the rear of a flower store. 

What Chicago should have is many branch reading- 
rooms, such as the Blackstone Library, and some way of 
furnishing the class-rooms with libraries of suitable books. 
The substations should be furnished with children’s rooms, 
with trained attendants to help the children look up refer- 
ences, and inspire them to read good literature. The sur- 
roundings should be refined and attractive, story hours 
should be held, and there should be low, open shelves filled 
with books, puzzles, and games. The substations, if they 
could not be connected with every school, should be so situ- 
ated that they could be used by a number of schools. The 
classroom libraries should contain fifty carefully selected 
books in attractive binding, picture-books for the youngest 
children, stories of adventure, history and literature, and 
good reference books for the older ones. The atmosphere 
of our libraries should be such that the self-conscious, shy 
students are not discouraged in their endeavors to use 
the libraries, but such helpfulness should prevail that the 
children all feel that the libraries are theirs for a wise and 
considerate use. 

There are some movements on foot to bring about better 
conditions here in Chicago. Mr. Hosic, of the Normal 
School, has a new library list for the schools in preparation. 
The Public Library was to have opened three new branch 
libraries in the recreation parks the first of November. It 
is bending its energies toward perfecting its substations 
and is preparing new reading lists. The library has seventy 
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substations, and is of course an expensive institution to 
run. We all hope, however, that the need of enlarging its 
work with the public schools will some time be so apparent 
to the public and to the library that means will be forth- 
coming and the schools supplied with books. Many li- 
braries use a great deal of their energy and means in pro- 
viding mediocre literature demanded by the public. It 
is possible that if the need of the schools was made ap- 
parent, some less deserving work of the library could be 
somewhat abridged and this work substituted for it. One of 
the first steps toward a proper co-operation between the 
schools and library would be a new rule governing the 
transportation of books to the schools. Although the li- 
brary has not sufficient books to meet the demand which 
would come from the schools, the distribution of even 
twenty or thirty books to a school would be a movement 
from which great things might grow. 











EDITORIAL NOTES 


With what serenity of soul most people at one time or 
another have undertaken the impossible! Certain of these 
lures to the imagination are classic. No boy 
ever lived, perhaps, who in his first top boots 
did not try to lift himself by the straps. The 
problem of perpetual motion has unbalanced many minds, 
while that of squaring the circle has held in thraldom many 
more that were capable of better things. The field of me- 
chanics seems particularly enticing. I once knew a rather 
bright young man who thought he had solved the problem 
of railroad transportation: he proposed to place the load 
in a slanting position on the axle of the trucks, on the theory 
that the wheels would then be pushed forward! He said: 
“The heavier the load, the harder it will push.” As usual, 
argument availed nothing. He had to waste much time 
and strength, and some money, in working it out. I once 
saw an “inventor,” an old man, who had constructed a lo- 
comotive that would lay its own track ahead of the wheels, 
and then, as it went along, lift it from behind and pass 
it overhead again to the front! And it worked, too—on a 
smooth board walk. There was only one thing wrong with 
the invention: when it struck a place where a track was 
really needed, it stuck in the mud just like any old wagon 
that had no track. 

There was, years ago, a country boy of my acquaintance 
who proposed to make water run uphill to a point above 
its source by attaching an air-chamber to the lower end of 
the pipe. This also worked; but it took more strength to 
pump the air into the chamber than it did to carry the 
water itself by other means—that one thing was all that 
prevented the machine from coming into general use and 
making a fortune for the boy. That is what makes this 
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quest after the impossible so fascinating: generally all the 
difficulties can be eliminated down to just one—the last 
one—which for some reason refuses to budge. 
Business is not without its illustrations of the same kind. 
In a neighboring town a man recently advertised that for 
fifty cents he would send a watch guaranteed 
Is This to last for at least ten years. This man 
Business? actually sent the watch and his guarantee 
was good—only one thing wrong: the watch 
had no works! A matter of detail, of course, but sufficiently 
important to put the enterprising advertiser out of business, 
when Uncle Sam heard about it. There are thousands of 
people who say they are in business who are not; they are 
merely trying to get something for nothing, and they bear 
the same relation to business that the perpetual-motion man 
does to mechanics. 
In education we are not clear of similar types. We still 
gaily attempt impossibilities with children which have been 
given up long ago with plants and other 
Wisdom in animals. Indeed, we are trying to grow 
Horticulture ; ie 
children under conditions never thought of 
in connection with the cultivation of vegetables and the 
nursing of beasts. For example, there is not a “hayseed”’ 
from Eastport to Guatemala so ignorant that he would 
think of trying to raise a crop of oats or corn, or wheat, or 
peaches, or apples, or parsnips, or onions, or any other 
green thing, in the heart of our down-town districts. There 
is not a shepherd from Tampa to Puget Sound that would 
select the site of the Jones School in Chicago, for instance, 
as a suitable location for his sheepfold. Nor is there a 
living stockman who would choose the Adams School yard 
as affording the proper conditions for raising calves; nor 
would a swineherd select any one of a half-dozen such sites 
in the city that might be mentioned as a possible place for 
the rearing of pigs. These people—these big-fisted sons of 
toil are too wise, too scientific, to waste any of their valu- 
able time on such obvious impossibilities. But the educa- 
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tors, both the practical and the philosophic, and _ the 
philanthropists with unwearying persistence have sought 
through the centuries to grow children under these im- 
possible conditions. Verily, they are all own brothers to 
the perpetual-motion man. 
Before anyone even begins to work out a solution for the 

problem of education in the congested districts, the ghettos 

of our cities, he should sit down and quietly 
A Personal try actually to sense the conditions that in- 
Inquiry - . 

vest these children, from which the warp and 
woof of their lives are woven. This present generation of 
the streets has a life entirely barren of those early ex- 
periences which play so important a part in the develop- 
ment of truly educated people. Suppose you were to take 
from your own childhood-picture all the green grass upon 
which you romped and played as a child. Then take away 
all the trees, whose swaying branches gave the voice of 
song to the wind. Take out all the birds; imagine day dawn 
without a welcoming note and the fall of evening without 
the swallow’s twitter or the song of thrush or whip- 
poor-will. Banish from memory those stretches of land- 
scape, wooded and open, that sprawled and tumbled be- 
tween you and the rising and setting sun. Take the blue 
from the sky; take the odors of fresh earth from your nostrils 
which Walt Whitman says “tastes so good,” and then say what 
you have left of early memories that is worth while. 

Now replace the green carpet of your early years with 

the hard and unyielding paving-stones. Instead of trees, 

let there be the stolid and naked chimneys. 
Consider Bound your horizon with walls of brick and 
ental stone not fifty yards away, and beyond which 
you never see. Besmirch the sky with soot. Instead of 
song of birds, let there be the rattle and rumble and all 
the infernal delirium of the street. Instead of the perfume 
of fresh earth, fill your nostrils with odors unspeakable that 
have never yet been catalogued in any list of smells. Tor- 
ment your throat and lungs with the fumes of sulphur— 
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imagine that you were born under such conditions, that 
you are growing up under them, and that you know no 
other—and then explain how a schoolmaster is to build 
out of such an experience that character which we want 
in human life! Dogs, sheep, horses, oxen, subjected to such 
conditions for a term of years, would no longer acknowledge 
themselves to be dogs, sheep, horses and oxen 
—they would beg for other names more be- 
befitting to their degeneracy. Neither can 
children under such pestilential influences grow into beings 
worthy of the titles belonging to man; an extravagant per- 
centage must always answer to the names of dependent, 
delinquent, tramp, thug, thief, and murderer. 

This is not the first time the observation has been re- 
corded that we are more reasonable in the case of our live- 
stock than we are with our children. It dates back at least 
as far as Roger Ascham, who in the time of Queen Bess 
expressed himself thus: “And it is pitie that commonlie 
more care is had, yea and that emonges verie wise men, to 

finde out rather a cunnynge man for their 
The Jockey Better horse, than a cunnynge man for their child- 
Paid Than ; 
the Schoolmaster 7C0-. They say nay in word, but they do so 

in deede. For to the one, they will gladlie 
give a stipend of 200 crownes by yeare, and loth to offer to 
the other 200 shillinges. God, that sitteth in heaven, laugh- 
eth their choice to skorne, and rewardeth their liberalitie 


Shamed-Faced 
Cattle 


Well-Broken as it should: for he suffereth them to have 
Horses, tame and well ordered horse, but wild and 
Ill-Taught unfortunate children: and therefore in the 
Children 


ende they find more pleasure in their horse 
than comfort in their children.” 

Roger Ascham had in mind the inferior ability of the 
teacher; the present observation bears upon the unfavorable 
conditions which surround the children, but the results in 
both cases are the same. Our school system is probably 
second to none in the world; it has school boards, superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, houses, books, and all else, 
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lacking just one thing: it fails to provide for the pupils of 
the congested districts that natural nourishment that is 
necessary if children are to grow to the stature of men. 
Only one thing lacking to make the impossibility possible; 
but as ever before, it is the vital thing which, at present, is 
missing. 

The case, however, is not without its remedy. Instead 
of huddling the children into down-town buildings with 
scarcely more space than that upon which the structure 
stands, these schools should be established upon the outer 

rim of the city, in the forest reserve in Chicago, 
Outer-Rim if it shall be acquired; if not, then in suburban 
wins parks. Each school should have at least five 
acres of ground (about the size of a city block in Hyde 
Park), which would not only insure good light, fresh air 
and a reasonable freedom from noise, but would also pro- 
vide a fair space for different industries, for various phases 
of horticulture, and for field study. Such surroundings, sani- 
tary and beautiful, would at once change the attitude of 
the children into one of friendliness toward all kinds of 
learning, and it would be possible to open up for them 
many ways of earning an honest livelihood that now are 
undreamed of. With an abundance of ground it would not 
be necessary to erect buildings with so many stories as is 
done now, where land is expensive. The shops, workrooms, 
and laboratories could be in separate buidings, well lighted 
and ventilated, and apart from the quieter literary work of 
the school. 

The rapid and marked improvements in urban transpor- 
tation facilities that have been made within the past decade 
have removed the most serious difficulties that hitherto 

would have stood in the way of such a plan 


Transportation 
P for suburban schools. Even as they are now, 


the down-town trolley lines radiate out and reach many 
points in the country in the city’s circumference that would 
be entirely suitable for school houses. And when a little 
later, the people shall get full possession of the city’s 
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street car system, new lines can be laid, having the trans- 
portation of the school children directly in mind. The time 
is not far distant when people will establish their car service 
not only with reference to the localities where the parents 
work, but also with a just regard for the places where the 
children are being taught. At the worst, this proposed 
carrying of school children in the cities cannot possibly be 
fraught with greater difficulties than those which have been 
met and overcome in the country districts in several of our 
states—where the schools have been centralized. On the 
face of it, nothing could seem more nearly impossible to 
many people than the proposition to gather up in wagons 
and to carry to one point, in all weathers, the scattered 
school population of a country township; yet it is being 
done, with practically everything in its favor which relates 
to the education of children. 

The cost of establishing and maintaining these suburban 
schools need not exceed the expense of those already exist- 

ing down-town. The grounds could be pur- 
Cost of Outer- chased for a much smaller sum than the 
Rim Schools : 

sites are worth where the schools are now 
located, and the buildings, of course, need cost no more. 
The pupils should be carried free of charge, as far as they 
are personally concerned, in accordance with the same 
principle under which they are now furuished with free 
textbooks. 

In order to provide for this part of the traffic, it is not 
likely that the means of transportation would have to be 
materially increased beyond what it should be at present 
in order to accommodate fairly well the general public. 
For, in the morning, when the children would be outward 
bound, the principal movement of the street car patronage 
is towards the central business districts, while in the after- 
noon, when the children would have to return, the people 
generally would be traveling in the other direction. 
Suburban schools or not, every city should see to it that 
school children in charge of teachers should have free car- 
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fare on railroads as well as trolleys, on all field trips and 
excursions. In due time we shall have railroad officials who 
will see that it pays better to carry trainloads of children to 
school free of charge than it does to haul packed trains of 
adults to the race-track at full fare. 

It is well to observe, too, that this scheme would insure 
certain important economies. The truant officer could be 
a dismissed instantly, and in a decade the very 
Outer-Rim name of this function would be stricken from 
Schools the dictionary. The uninterrupted streams of 
miserable and unfortunate childhood that now flow out from 
the juvenile court to the different penal and reformatory 
institutions would be gradually dried up at their fountain- 
head, and the expense of maintaining this part of our 
educational (?) system would be greatly reduced. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the suburban schools operating 
under normal conditions would be able to turn back 
into the community productive citizenship, whereas, at 
present, these same pupils become a menace to society, and 
its constant care and burden. 

The main contention here, however, is not that the 
schools will be cheaper, but better. Should it be shown 
that they cost even more than at present, they need not fail 
for lack of funds, if what is now collected from the people is 
properly applied. A few days ago the governor of this 
state discovered that in about thirty years 
our state treasurers have filched public funds 
amounting to over three hundred thousand 
dollars. A little later it was discovered in Chicago that in 
a certain piece of public work six hundred thousand dollars 
had been stolen. At the present time an official’s books are 
being overhauled, and a shortage of one hundred thousand 
dollars is reported. These three steals alone, which the 
people have been able to pay, would go a long way toward 
meeting any extra expense that might be involved in car-fare 
and other matters pertaining to the maintenance of sub- 
urban schools. When we become smart enough to inspect 


How to Get the 
Money 
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our officials before they steal, instead of afterwards, we 
shall then have money enough. 

It is unnecessary to detail how much “outer-rim”’ schools 
would mean for the immediate welfare of both teachers and 
pupils. The most important thing to con- 
sider is that it would lay the ax at the root of 
the slum question. So long as we try to 
educate children by using slum conditions, we shall have 
slums—it is practically impossible to create any other 
ideals. The outlook for such pupils must always be narrow 
and discouraging; but, train one generation in schools of 
the character described and none will wish to return to 
these haunts of wretchedness, and but comparatively few 
will do so. 

No word of this must be construed as a criticism upon 
the work that is now being done for the welfare of the un- 


Bearing on the 
Slums 


Ametieration fortunate people who are herded together 
vs. like animals in parts of our cities. Nothing 
Cure 


can adequately express the debt which 
the community owes to these teachers and_ workers. 
But their labors under present conditions must always be 
ameliorative and not finally curative. It is time, therefore, 
that the public came to their rescue. These people are 
struggling against tremendous and overwhelming odds, 
simply because they are trying to grow men and women 
where nature has decreed that nothing but vermin can 
grow—vermin, none the less, even though it should have 
the human shape. 

The majority of people who read what is here proposed 
for suburban schools will instantly dismiss the project as 
a dream; this signifies nothing except that the 
majority of people are asleep. What has been 
written here is intended for the minority who are 
awake. Most of those who shall consider the plan will begin at 
once to show why it never can be worked out; but a few, 
at the same time, will contrive ways and means for doing it. 
Nine men out of ten will immediately cast the plan aside—but 


Where Hope 
Lies 
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the nine count for nothing; hope, efficiency, and resourceful- 
ness, all reside in the tenth alone, and this appeal is made to 
him. It is through the waking minority, the active few, and 
the sagacious tenth man that finally the plan will be realized. 


W. S. J. 








